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has yet depicted. 


In the character of her heroine We 
meet the most subtle, perplexing, baffling 
_and fascinating woman whom Mrs. Ward 


. —The St. Louis Republic. 


Lady 


Since Becky Sharp there has been 
no gitl in English literature quite fit to 
compare with Julie Le Breton. 

—E. S. Martin. 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


The creator of Lady Rose’s 


which tempts and tantalizes. 
—Brooklyn Eagle, 


Love is not here the sentimental 
emotion of the ordinary nobel or play, but 
the power that purges the weaknesses and 
vivifies the dormant nobilities of men and 
women.— The Academy, London. 


Daughter has giben her a _ personality 


Julie Le Breton has the mysterious 
gift of the emotions; her stormy, im- 
pulsibe nature sets the nerbes of others 
vibrating.— The Milwaukee Free Press. 
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THE 
Redfields 
Succession 


By HENRY B. BOONE @Q 
KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of © Fastover Court House” 


The s@enes of this story are laid principally 
in Virginia, and give an accurate and en- 
tertaining account of Virginia country life. 


The principal characters are a Southern 
girl and an impecunious newspaper re- 
porter, who. however, is a fine fellow 
at bottom, and descendant of an old 
Virginia family.- The story 1s 


cleverly managed and piques the reader's 
interest from first to last. Scenes of fox 
hunting and other country sports are} 
described with much dash and color. 


Post Sbo, Ornamented Cloth, $1:50 


(Imprint of R. H. Russe.) 


The Black 


Lion Inn 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Author of the “ Wolfville” Stories 


Mr. Lewis is the legitimate successor of 
Bret Harte. His stories of life in the West 
are classics. In his new book the cow- 
punchers, miners, half-breeds, and ad- 
venturers meet at the Black Lion Inn and 
tell their stories. The tales are all full of 
life, vigor, and that racy American humor 
which has already made the author’s work 
so popular. 


Sixteen Striking Drawings by 
Frederic Remington 
Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 


The Poems and 


Verses of 
Charles Dickens 


Collected and Edited by F. G. KITTON 


An authoritative and complete collec- 
tion of the verses of Charles Dickens. The 
greater part of the contents will come as en- 
tirely new to readers of to-day. The volume 
includes the poems from his novels; lyrics 
and prologues from his own plays’and from 
plays of Westland Marston; songs, choruses, 
and concerted pieces from ‘The Village 
Coquettes,”” a comic opera, 1836; other 
verses, from The Examiner of 1841, from 
The Daily News of 1846, and from other 


publications. The compiler of this volume 

is the best living authority on Dickens. 
8v0, Leather Back, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 

(postage extra) Frontispiece by Maclise, R. A. 
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HAT battle-ships are cheaper than war; that we must 

have the force necessary to hold and defend what we pos- 

sess: that an individual or nation must be prepared to 

guard his belongings, as well as his life and honor, from 

the attacks of other persons or nations: these are simple 
axioms. Our advanced civilization, with its numerous and effective 
safeguérds against thieves and highwaymen,.as well as against all 
forms of public disorder, has indeed clouded these axioms, and con- 
tused the reasoning powers of those who protest against war 
preparation. The security in which we. live lulls their minds to 
drowsiness, and encourage’ them in the fallacy that this condition 
of things is a natural one, rather than entirely artificial, as is in 
truth the case. 

‘his does no great harm so far as State or municipal affairs are 
concerned. The protestors consent instinctively to the police, and, 
indeed, demand that they,shall be well armed, and regard the taxes 
they pay as many times repaid by the protection thus afforded, 

It is in international matters that the danger of the fallacy 
appears. The false logic, which urges that order and security 
‘within’ the country are natural results of our modern civilization 
and intellectual advancement, goes further and proposes to em- 
ploy these noble but inadequate forces as the only protection of the 
nation and its property from the attacks of other nations. 


v 


Significance of a Fleet in all International Matters 
“Alt is, therefore, only to these few persons that arguments need 
be‘addressed. To them it should be mentioned that the civiliza- 
ti¢n which secures them in the city and State, and provides them 
with a police and law to guarantee their safety, has not, up to 
the present time, provided these or similar safeguards for any na- 
tin as against other nations. Vague and shadowy beginnings have 
been made. International customs have. been collected in books, and 
viven without justification the name of law. A tribunal has been 
cstablished, which arbitrates in the interest of peace, but no sword 
has vet been placed in its hand with whieh to enforce its decisions. 
Wars ‘do not cease. The stronger still overpower the weaker 
throughout the world. 

Such being the case, we may logically present one of two proposi- 
tions. First, to accept defeat, and resulting conquest of our peo- 
ple and territory whenever another more warlike nation desires 
our*riches; or, second, to arm ourselves in good season and resist 
the attack. With these alternatives should be considered the fact 
that we are sure to be attacked if we do not prepare, because a 


Battle-Ships Cheaper 


than War 


By Rear-Admiral H. C. Taylor, U.S.N. 


nation is likely to attack only those whom it thinks it can overcome. , 


Lord Charles Beresford’s Epigram 
We arrive then at the point emphasized by Lord Charles Beres- 
ford that “ Battle-ships are cheaper than War,” and that if battle- 
ships are not provided yend thoroughly drilled, we will certainly 
have war, and war costs more than a fleet of battle-ships. 


The present situation of our country brings out forcibly the need 
jof'a fleet as distinguished from a land army. 


The latter will al- 


ways be needed, of course, but our recent acquisition of important: 


island territory at great distances from_our own continent makes 


sea foree indispensable, and Admiral Beresford has probably 


taken these changed conditions into account as strengthening his 
recommendation to provide a worthy naval force. 

History shows numerous instances of the value of a fleet to a 
nation which is dependent for its safety upon territory separated 
from the home government by the sea. 


The Verdict of History 
The Athenians by keeping their fleet well drilled and ready main- 
tained for themselves supremacy in the Levant, and control of the 
great trade routes. The naval victories of their Admiral Phormio 
over the unprepared fleets of Sparta seriously checked the develop- 
ment of that famous state. 
So long as Carthage kept its fleet the equal or superior of the 
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Roman fleet, it could strive with confidence for the commercial 
control of the Mediterranean; but Rome was not ignorant of this, 
and did not hesitate at vast outlays of money iri order to make 
its fleet superior, and its final victory over the fleet of Carthage 
at Ecnomus, in the greatest sea fight recorded by history, was 
quickly followed by the disappearance of Carthage as a rival in 
peace or war. 

By the possession of an effective fleet England gained and held 
the trade and riches of India; by the lack of one, Spain lost the 
Empire of the West. France, slackening in its attention to its sea 
force, loses Canada. England, failing later to provide a sufficient 
fleet to succor Cornwallis at Yorktown, sees America pass from her 
control. 


The rule is almost invariable. When a country has distant 
possessions or a large foreign trade, even without territory, it 


must have armed protection. It possesses something that other 
nations want, or, indeed, need, for their vital development. They 
will seize it, as will desperate men seize gold or jewels if displayed 
in their sight without being guarded. As to conditions now ex- 
isting, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that they are no bet- 
ter, if no worse, than former periods in the world’s history which 
preceded great wars. The teachings of experience give us no guar- 
antee of peace, but, on the contrary, warn us to be thoroughly 
armed, in order that marauders may not molest us, and thereby 
drive us to the extravagance of a long and bloody contlict. 


The Natural Pugnacity of Human Beings 

Battle-ships will not always prevent war; nothing will do this, 
for an element of“ pugnacity appears to be implanted in us by 
Providence, which does not permit nations to be satisfied withdut an 
occasional appeal to arms. We need not discuss the right or avrong 
of this. History shows plainly the existence of such an element, 
and further shows that if too long a period elapses without the 
war sentiment being gratified, nations tend to become selfish, and 
a lowness of view is engendered, and an undue love of material 
ease and a tendency to the lower vices. Mr. Ruskin claims that 
history shows us that not only the arts flourish during long periods 
of war, but that the great virtues also flourish then, and that 
peace too long continued results in degradation of the national 
spirit. Heroie conflicts for noble causes develop heroic virtues 
in the men who carry them on. It cannot be denied that they de- 
velop, at the same time, fierce and brutal passions that react 
disastrously on the finer qualities of a civilized humanity; but if 
war can engender heroism, valor, and the courage that enables 
« man to meet death without flinching, it cannot be wholly profit- 
less. 

We need not on this account seek for war. It will come with- 
out urging. The keen desire for commercial supremacy constitutes 
a certain cause of war, which is always with us, and we may rest 
assured that the nation which sees this supremacy passing from it, 
will, after trying other remedies, surely fight, and in so doing will 
prefer as an opponent the nation that is the least prepared and 
the richest. 


Armies and Navies a Necessity in all Governments 


In conclusion, why should arguments be necessary to show the 
advisability of maintaining an adequate military force on land 
and sea? The government of a great nation is made up of certain 
essential elements without any one of which it must fail in the 
race. Armies and navies are among those elements, and their 
importance in the machinery of government can be determined, 
and the amount of money to be spent upon them. Details will 
differ in different countries. Those in the interior of continents 
will naturally need larger armies; while insular and peninsular na- 
tions should spend more money on their navies than on their 
armies. For all, however, some armed force is indispensable, and 
though its work at times must be sad and even repulsive, yet there 
is something in war which uplifts the spirit of man and tends to 
diminish that fear of death which degrades life and mars its en- 
joyment. 
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HE expeditions sent out to explore the unknown regions, 

at least in the earlier periods, were productive of great 

benefit to many communities. The voyages of Barents 

and Hudson, of Edge and Fotherby led directly to the 

Spitzbergen fisheries, which brought millions to the par- 
ticipators of those enterprises, and added to the comfort and pros- 
perity of Holland and the eastern ports of England for centuries. 
The discovery of Hudson’s Bay led to the formation of that famous 
and prosperous company which bears its name. The expedition 
of Ross, in 1818, led the way for the whalers into Baffin’s Bay; 
and the third voyage of Parry pointed out to them the wealth to 
be found up Prince Regent’s Inlet. So that these expeditions were 
the originating causes of the prosperity of ports in Yorkshire and 
Scotland, and of the increased comfort of large communities. The 
Arctie fisheries in the Spitzbergen and Barents seas still enrich 
the people of Norway. while the fossil ivory of Arctic Siberia 
brings wealth to the traders of Russia. 

These were the most lucrative consequences of polar enterprise, 
and they show how false is the notion that Arctic exploration has 
been of no practical value. But if it has increased the mfaterial 
well-being of numerous communities, its results have been/equally 
valuable in the advancement of knowledge. The study of polar 
geology has brought new facts to light which disclose much that ts 
of the greatest interest respecting the early history of our planet; 
while the phenomena connected with the tundras of Siberia, the 
inland ice of Greenland, the formation of icebergs and floebergs, 
the history of Arctic marine denudation, are of great value as sub- 
jects of study both in themselves and in their bearings on general 
physics. Equally important, from the same point of view, have 
been the observations relating to polar climatology, oceanography, 
and terrestrial magnetism, for they are all closely connected with. 
questions bearing on the whole subjects of atmospheric and oceanic 
circulation and of magnetic forces throughout the globe. Arctic 
Liology is another department of the greatest interest, and Sir 
Joseph Hooker has shown what special value attaches to collections 
of Arctic plants as throwing light on the distribution of the floras 
of different areas. The highest study of all, ‘the history of man, 
has received close attention in the Arctic regions at the hands of 
numerous observers. 


The Value of Recent Polar. Expeditions 


The general economy of the Arctic regions, and its main physical 
features, have now been disclosed to us by piecing together the 
discoveries of a long series of explorers. But this disclosure only 
dates from the return of Sir George Nares’s expedition in 1876. 
Previously the puzzle was all in confused pieces. Upwards of three 
hundred milés of the coasts of the polar ocean were explored, the 
enormously thick ice which presses upon those coasts and the floe- 
bergs were carefully examined and described, the existence of the 
paleoerystic sea was established, and its general character ascer- 
tained, and most valuable collections in all branches of science were 
made. In these respects the expedition of 1875-76 was exhaustive, 
and nothing remained to be done up Smith Sound but the com- 
pletion of the discovery of the north coast of Greenland. 

This memorable expedition, thanks to the labors of its zealous 
and energetic officers, marks a turning-point in Arctie knowledge. 
Before 1876 it was a puzzle of confused pieces, a labyrinth without 
a clue. Since 1876 we have been able to put the pieces together 
and discern the whole plan. a 

After receiving the information respecting the paleocrystic sea 
along the three hundred miles of coast discovered by the expedi- 
tion of 1875-76, we began to see that there was continuity in the 
analogous phenomena in other parts of the western side of the 
Arctic regions. A study of tides, direction of prevailing winds, 
and movements of the ice indicated that, beyond this farthest point 
west which was reached by the present Rear-Admiral Aldrich,’ then 
of the expedition of 1875-76, there was land to the southwest, be- 
tween this farthest point and the north point of Prince Patrick 
Island discovered by McClintock. The same data, led to the con- 
clusion that the coast of Greenland went north for a short distance 
beyond the farthest point reached by the present Admiral Sir 


The Secrets of Arctic 
Geography Revealed 


By Sir Clements Markham, K.C.B. 


Lewis Beaumont, then of the expedition of 1875-76, and then 
southeast, forming a vast island. <A study of tides by Professor 
Haughton confirmed this view. 

When .these and other geographical facts discovered by the 
expedition of 1875-76 were made known, it was found that they 
harmonized with other isolated pieces of knowledge which previous- 
ly stood, as it were, alone, afd had not been intelligible without 
them. Thus the value of discoveries is scarcely ever confined to 
the work itself, but they throw light upon the true bearings of 
former work and help towards the elucidation of larger questions. 
As regards the paleocrystic sea discovered by the Arctic expedition 
of 1875-76, this is eminently the case. Collinson and MeClure had 
described similar ancient ice which composed the pack bounding 
the lane of open water along which they were able to pass to the 
westward from Bering’s Strait. The same ancient ice had been re- 
ported to us along the whole western side of Banks Island. The 
surfaces of the floes were descgibed as resembling rolling hills, 
some of them a hundred feet from base to summit. Mecham and 
McClintock had described similar ice along the western and north- 
ern shores of Prince Patrick Island. 

Standing by themselves, as isolated geographical facts, the heavy 
ice seen by Collison, McClure, MeClintock and Mecham failed to 
reveal the whole truth. But the discoveries of the Aretie expedi- 
tion of 1875-76 threw light upon and explained all these interest- 
ing phenomena. They led to the conclusion that the ice of the 
paleocrystic sea pressed upon the whole of the outer shore of the 
western side of the Arctic regions. One unknown gap remained be- 
tween the northern end of Prinee Patrick Island and Aldrich’s 
farthest. This is what Captain Sverdrup has now achieved. 


First Conception of the East to West Drift 


It was in 1876 that I first conceived the idea of the whole story 
of the Arctic regions, for the discovery of the Franz Josef Archi- 
pelago was nearly contemporaneous with the return of the British 
Arctic expedition of 1875-76. My views were published in 1877. 
1 held that there was a continuous drift, caused by the flow of 
water from Siberian rivers, the prevailing winds, and the currents 
from the Atlantic, from the eastern to the western side of the 
Arctic regions; that this continuous ice-laden drift, which could 
only partially escape down the east coast of Greenland, caused the 
tremendous pressure of ice all along the American side; and that 
there was no land, but a deep sea, north of the Franz Josef Archi- 
pelago. Consequently I believed that important discoveries would 
reward the future explorer who boldly advanced along this drift, 
because he would then be in the rear of the palwoerystic sea. 

Nansen conceived the same idea, and successfully carried it out. 
His conception was wholly independent, for he had never read my 
notes before he started. But he has quoted from them since, to 
show the remarkable coincidence, in the preface to the Norwegian 
edition of his work. 


Plan of the Nansen Expedition 

The plan of Nansen was entirely original. Several facts con- 
firmed his-theory that the great polar ocean might be discovered 
and explored by following the drift from east to west; and his 
great success was due to his skill and training. The Fram was one 
of the strongest vessels ever built, and rose satisfactorily to ice- 
pressure. In her Nansen’s plan was crowned with success. He dis- 
covered the extent of the shallow Siberian sea and the position of 
the rapid descent to tM abyss of the polar ocean. He ascertained 
the rate and character of the drift from the Asiatic to the Amer- 
ican side of the Arctic regions, the depths of the great polar ocean, 
and the positions of the layers of deep-sea temperatures. There is 
absolute proof thet the polar ocean extends far to the north of the 
actual track of the Fram, because the harvest of ice coming down 
between SpitZzbergen and the east coast of Greenland must neces- 
sarily have its origin to the north of that track. Nansen’s great 
work, embodying the scientific results of his expedition, is still in 
course of publication. 

Nansen thus drew aside the veil which concealed the secrets of 
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the Arctic regions, revealing to us the great polar ocean ever 
drifting its ice harvests across from the Asiatic to the American 
side, where they only have one outlet on the east coast of Green- 
land. Kverywhere else they are forced on the shores or into shal- 
low seas, without any channels of escape. 

There is no object in reaching the Pole by travelling over the ice. 
The only use in traversing the ocean around it would be to obtain 
deep-sea soundings, but this could only be done on board a ship. 


- With-a capable commander and a proper system there is no great, 


difficulty in reaching the Pole from the nearest land so far as dis- 
tance is concerned. It is not to be compared with the work of 
McClintock and Mecham, whose journeys, if they had been from 
the nearest land northwards, would have taken them to the Pole 
and back with several hundreds of miles to spare, and without dogs. 
There would be risk from the movements of the ice in the summer 
preventing a return on the same track, and probably danger, As to 
merely crossing the lanes of water, our sledges were boats as well, 
and this difficulty could easily be obviated. But such an enterprise 
would involve a great waste of money and power, and would be 
quite useless. 
Qn the completion of Nansen’s memorable enterprise, two im- 
portant pieces of work 
remained to finish the 


named Hendriksen, having previously served in the Fram with 
Nansen. 

Captain Sverdrup’s original intention had been to discover the 
north side of Greenland, and he passed the winter of 1898-99 at 
Cape Sabine, up Smith Sound. In the spring his parties not only 
explored the deep channels of Hayes Sound, but crossed Ellesmere 
Island to its west coast. In the season of 1899 the channel lead- 
ing northwards ‘was so obstructed by ice that Sverdrup wisely bore 
up for Jones Sound, and the Fram, after proceeding up that chan- 
nel, wintered on its northern coast in 1899-1900, the winter quar- 
ters being a fjord on the southern shore of Ellesmere Island. 
This land is now ascertained to be one long island extending from 
Jones Sound for 700 miles to the shores of the polar ocean, with 
the channels leading from Smith Sound on the east side, and the 
western side ther unknown. The Fram’s second winter quarters 
were in 76° 29’ N. and 84° 24’ W. 

Captain Sverdrup’s arrangements for sledge travelling were ex- 
cellent, and all his people worked loyally and harmoniously to- 
gether, one of the chief essentials for success in an Arctic expedi- 
tion. » Great hardships were endured in laying out depots both in 
the autumn and the early springy. In the spring of 1900 two long 


whole story of Arctic 
geography. One was 
the discovery of the 
north side of Green- 
land, the other was the 
exploration of the wide 
gap. between Prince 
Patrick Island and Al- 
drich’s farthest. . When 
these two achievements 
have been done, we can 
connect the whole line 


fron, near Bering’s 
Strait to the current 
on the east coast of 
(;reenland.” The honor 
of thus completing the 
Aretie geographical 
work was reserved for 

Peary and Sverdrup. 
Peary deserves the 
highest credit for his 
important achieve- 
ments, because he 
has succeeded with 
such very slender re- 
sources. His journey 
across, inland ice 
of (Crreenland, at 
heights of 8000 feet 
Bove. the sea, enabled 
lim to fix the north- 
limits of the 
land ice and to reach 
a point whence he had 
a view of the eastern 
coastiat a part which 
he maumed “Independ- 
ence Bay.” It remain- 
ed to connect this point 
with the discoveries of 
Sir Lewis Beaumont : 


journeys, occupying 

seventy-six and ninety 

3 days respectively, were 

ee 5 made to the north and 

west, besides minor 

San \ fjords. 

The Fram steamed 

out of winter quarters 


on August 9, 1901, 
and proceeded west- 
ward until she was be- 
set off the north coast 
of the Grinnell penin- 
sula. It was at the 
western end of this 
land that Sir Edward 
Belcher and Sherard 
Osborn wintered in 
Northumberland Sound 
in 1852-53. In May, 
1853, Belcher travel- 
led along this north 
coast, discovered an 
island off it, which he 
named North Kent. 
calling the channel 
between North Kent 
and Grinnell Penin- 
sula, Cardigan Strait: 
and sighted land far 
to the north, which he 
named North Corn- 
wall. 

The Fram was beset 
until the middle of 
September, 1901, when 
an easterly gale broke 
up the ice and enabled 
her to pass down 
Cardigan Strait. Win- 
ter quarters were 
found up a deep fjord 
on the south side of 
Ellesmere Island. It 
was discovered that 
North Kent was 
separated from the 
main land either 


and Lieutenant Lock- 
coigt. of Greenland, 
working — from the 
Smith Sound side, 

Lieutenant Peary 


undertook this enter- 
prise in the spring of 
1900, proceeding on- 
wards from Cape Britannia, Beaumont’s farthest point, with two 
companions, on May 4. Four days afterwards Lockwood's 
farthest point was reached, and on May 13 Peary came to the 
northern extremity of the Greenland. Archipelago, which he _ re- 
ports to be in latitude 83° 39° N. No land was visible to the 
northward. Proceeding onwards in a southeasterly’ direction, he 
was detained for ten days by a dense fog in about 83° N. He re- 
ported the same pakeocrystic sea and the same floebergs along this 
coast-as were described by the officers of the Aretic expedition of 
1875-76. Musk oxen were seen during the journey and ten were 
killed. Peary’s work completed, for all practical purposes, the dis- 
covery of the north side of Greenland. 

There only remained the exploration of the wide gap between 
Prince Patrick Island and Aldrich’s farthest, a great and final 
achievement which was reserved for Sverdrup and his gallant 
companions. The Fram, somewhat altered, was fitted out and 
amply supplied with stores and provisions, leaving Norway in the 
spring of 1898. Sverdrup himself was an experienced sailor and 
ice travelier, who was Nansen’s companion both during his journey 
across the inland ice of Greenland and during his memorable drift 
over the polar ocean. He had with him Lieutenant Gunnar Isack- 
sen, of the Norwegian cavalry, an excellent observer and drafts- 
man, and a splendid traveller; Commander Baumann, of the 
"Norwegian navy: Mr. Schei, a geologist: Bay, a Danish natural- 
ist; Simons, a Swedish botanist; and eight men, one of them, 


Map showing Results of Arctic Exploration to Date south and 


side by two. straits, 
Cardigan Strait on the 
Belcher 
Channel on the north, 

the narrow passages 

for the water from the polar sea into Jones Sound causing a very 
strong easterly current, so that there is open water in Belcher 
Channel very early in the gear. : 
In the spring two long journeys were again undertaken under 
Sverdrup and Isacksen, to the north and west, involving very im- 
portant discoveries. Many oxen as well as hares and ptarmigan 
were fortunately abundant, and the people were well supplied with 
fresh food. Walrus were also obtained in sufficient quantity for 


. the dogs. 
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Isacksen explored the coast of North Devon, and also went to 
collect fossils up a deep fjord where a considerable bed of coal 
had been discovered. Baumann went down Wellington Channel to 
Beachy Island, discovering that Grinnell Land was not an island, 
as Belcher had reported, but a peninsula connected by low land 
with North Devon. Other parties were employed in various di- 
rections, and some of them had more than one hair-breadth escape 
from destruction. 

At last, on August 6, 1902, the Fram was extricated from her 
winter quarters and returned to Norway. The last piece of Arctic 
discovery which remained has been completed, and the geography 
of. the Arctic regions can now be studied and _ understood. 
after gallant and persevering efforts to obtain the informa- 
tion, which have occupied three centuries. Sverdrup has 
placed the last stone on the last pinnacle of the edifice of our 
Arctic knowledge. 
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THE PRESIDENT IN THE NATIONAL PARK 


This photograph, taken by our special photographer with the Presidential party, shows the President and 
Colonel Pitcher, the Superintendent of the Yellowstone Park, in their riding costumes, ready for the day's 
ride. The background of the picture shows one of the natural pillars of rock near Hahnemann's Springs 
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ITH the opening of the Lakewood polo tournament 
April 28, the season of 1903 is well launched on what, 
from all indications, should be the most prosperous 
one since the game was introduced into this country. 
True lovers of the game will heartily join in rejoicing 
with Mr. H. L. Herbert, the secretary of the Polo Association, at 
the steady and healthy advancement and growth of the game in 
this country. This year several more clubs will play as members 
of the association, not to speak of various smaller clubs not yet 
risen to. the importance of association membership. Both there 
and on a number of the private fields that have been and are 
being; built at 
the wountry 


About Polo and Polo-Ponies 


there are a number of big thoroughbred ranches, from which the 
undersized ponies are cast off as practically worthless for racing. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that undoubtedly the 
highest average price yet paid in this country for a lot was given 
a few days ago for ten California ponies gathered together and 
played for a year or two by Mr. Walter Hobart, of the Burlingame 
Club, just out of San Francisco. These ponies, which were about 
to be shipped to England, have just been delivered at Lakewood 
to their present owner or owners for the sum of $20,000, or 
$2000 a pony. 

A first-class cow-pony is, of course, the most important part of 
every c 0 W- 
puncher’s outfit, 
especially when it 


seats of some of 
the wealthy men 


of the country 
future good’ 
players be- 
ing ., develdped. 
Then, too, an 
added stimulus 
has been given 


by the possibil- 
itv of visit 
during this sea- 


son of first- 
class English 

Probably there 
is “no better 
proof of the 
large extent to 
which the game 
is now played 
than the ready 
sale for the 
many car - loads 
of ponies 


brought on 
ery spring . to 
St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Boston, 
hilade Iphia, 
rnd:-New York 
fom various 
parts of the 
éountry, such as 
Colorado, Texas, 
and’ California. 
For several years 
Tappen, Hersig, 
Jones, Holloway, 


Conover & Sav- 
age, .and many 


others have been 3 
bringing on lots 
of ponies more 
or ‘less trained 
to the game, but 
the demand for 
such animals is 
so, great that 
now numerous 
others have gone 
into the business 
of. scouring the 
West or South- 
west for good 
cow-ponies, which 
they give more 
or less schooling, 
and ship East 
to sell as_ polo- 
pon ies. In 
some cases, too, 
on@ man, or two 
or, three togeth- 
ey. send out a 


comes to the big 
round-ups, and 
while on all the 
large rancheseach 
one of the boys 
has than 
one pony, they 
usually each have 
a particular one 
which, rather 
than part with, 
they would al- 
most throw up 
their job. Even 
an offer — large 
for the locality— 
does not always 


do the trick. 
These ponies 
usually make 
good polo - ponies 
with very little 
schooling, but 


are usually fair- 
ly old and not 
sO well - bred. 
Therefore where 
a number of 
ponies are sent 
on regularly ev- 
ery year, it. is 
more customary 
to breed espe- 
cially for the 
purpose, to 
gather together 
in advance a good 
likely lot of fair- 
ly young ponies. 
In this case, of 


course, a_ thor- 
ough sys- 
tematic training 
is necessary. 
First the ponies 
are well  bitted 
and handled, 


then they are ac- 
customed by de- 
grees to the 
‘ mallet and ball, 
so that they will 
not become mal- 
let or ball shy. 


Next they are 
taken the 
field quietly by 
themselves to 
knock a 


around, and are 
worked along by 
degrees, until, af- 
ter some weeks 
of instruction, 


reGresentative to 
gt) together a 
-load — thus 


‘suring cheaper 


t.*ansportation 

raies than on smaller shipments—hoping to obtain a few first- 
clhiss ponies out of the bunch, and dispose of those that do not take 
k ndly to the game as hack ponies. A few years ago it was possi- 
b > to pick up a fair pony for about $150, but it is now difficult to 
a@st an equally good one for less than $250 or $300. A really good 
one, however, which is handy, has been well schooled, and shows 
a bit of breeding will bring from $500 upwards; and if, in addi- 
tion to being thoroughly well versed in the game, the pony shows 
good conformation, is up to weight. and is fast enough to take 
part in any of the big matches, it will bring $1000 or more. So im- 
portant has the matter of speed beeome that now the best ponies 
are practically, often really, miniature thoroughbreds. This un- 
doubtedly accounts, in a medsure, for the high prices paid for 
some of the California ponies, since in that part of the country 


The Trip on the Cars is not altogether without Risk 


they are allowed 
to play in small 
practice games 
with other ponies. 

The trip on 

the cars is not altogether without risk, for not. only do the ponies 
sometimes get pretty well battered about, but the nervous ones 
won’t eat much of what food they get, and altogether it takes 
them some little time to recover from the journey. Last spring, 
out of a lot of about fifteen from Texas, one died from being 
thrown in the car, and another lost an eye. Even when the jour- 
ney on the cars is safely at an end, all danger does not seem to 
be over, however, for this spring while a lot were being unloaded 
at East Williston, Long Island, one of the ponies got away. No 
news reached the owners of his whereabouts for two or three days, 
and it was only after a very thorough search and a long chase | 
that, with considerable difficulty, the pony was caught in the open 
country some distance down the island, having roamed about for 
a week. 
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“UP AGIN'IT” 


| ~ THE FINAL SETTLEMENT C?) OF THE IRISH QUESTION ww 
DRAWN BY ALBERT LEVERING 
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(r000 B.C.) “ Ve'll build a wall around yeer kingdom, ch? Take that, (Some vears later.) “So-ho! Yeer the landlord, ch? An’ yere takin’ 


Brian Borou, fer I'm agin’ aur’ Well, aga’ al 
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“Ve want rint? niver pay it! agin’ itr’ “What's that? Ye'll evictme? Allright, me bucko. But I'm agin’ al’ 
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Landlord Fohn Bull. “ Well, step in and take possession, then; and “Oh dear! oh dear! No more landlords. No more evictions. No 
though it will be a blarsted good thing for me—I'm agin’ it!’ more trouble of anny kind. Sure, phat'll 1 be agin’ now ?”"’ 
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_one great city alone — New 


£& The Pneumatic Swrtchboard aj To-day, showing how the Safety of Thousands of Trains ts controlled by one Mean 


Bhe Men who Watch the Danger-Signals 


NE misty morning about twelve years ago “ Jake” Romer, 
who has been an engineer on important New York Cen- 
tral and New Haven trains for a quarter of a century, 
discovered a railroad trestle—the Pelham Bay trestle— 
on fire. The fast mail was then due. Romer grabbed a 
grimy towel that was lying in the cab of his engine, and rushed 
back to try to flag the mail. In a moment it was rounding the 
turn just before coming to the trestle, Romer yelled, at the same 
time waving above his head the dirty towel. The engineer saw 
him. and brought his train to a standstill within a few yards of 
the burning trestle. 

Romer had another thrilling experience at Harrison, New York. 


On one of the rails of the track ahead of him, immediately after 


turning a curve, he saw a large rock. No locomotive could have 
struck it without being derailed. The engineer did not think he 
could possibly bring his train to a stop before reaching it, but 
he at once applied his levers. The cowcatcher of his engine just 
touched the rock as the train 


“placed” by main force, the operator pulling over heavy steel 
levers. This physical effort is now entirely done away with. The 
modern switch-tower is equipped with a wonderful piece of mechan- 
ism in which pneumatic pressure does all of the work formerly 
done by muscular effort. This machine is situated on the top floor 
of the tower, and runs almost the entire length of the tower 
(which, by the way, is nowadays seldom a tower, but a long, nar- 
row, two-storied house). Several hundred numbered handles 
project from the upper part of the machine. Behind the handles 
stand a corps of men awaiting word from the “ director,” a keen- 
eyed man seated in a little bay-window in the front of the tower, 
from which he commands a clear view of all the tracks, up and 
down. 

* Forty-two,” he quietly says as he observes the coming of an 
inbound express. On the instant one of the corps of switchmen 
pulls out a handle, It moves, without any perceptible effort. about 
three inches. For a moment it stays at that point, then it sud- 


inches more, of its own ac- 


ame to a stop. There were 
more than a hundred passen- 
gers on that train, whose lives 
weve saved by Romer’s prompt 
action, 

* Bill” Sloane, who pilots 
a “fast train between New 
York and Buffalo, discovered 
a landslide just in time to 
avert a nfost serious accident 
one day, and at another time 
peering ahead on the track 
saw a broken rail in time to 
stop his train before disaster. 

A washout on the New 
Haven road was discovered 
just in the nick of time some 
vears ago by Billy Walsh, 
one of the “ old guard ” of the 
New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad. - 

But one story is the story 
of all. Every engineer has 
had experiences where keen 
eves and prompt action have 
suved the day. 

Every day of the year in 


York, fog instance—thousands 
upon thusands of persons, 
with never a thought of any 
possible danger, intrust their 
lives to these men who watch 
for danger. J 
To the marvellous perfec- 
tion of the signal and switch 
systems now im practical op- 
eration on nearly all of. the 
railroads of any importance 
in this country is due, in a 
great measure, the safety of 
the public in its travels. 
Only a few years ago the 
correct setting of switches 


cord, and a sharp click is 
heard. The switch a mile up 
the track is locked and the 
road is clear for the express 
and its human freight. Air 
pressure did all the work for- 
merly done by muscle. If the 
little handle had not moved 
out the extra couple of inches 
and clicked, the switch-worker 
would have known that all 
was not right, that the switch 
was not locked, that some- 
thing prevented the complete 
setting of the switch. Then 
a signal further up the road 
would have been set at “ dan- 
ger,” and stopped the train. 
At the upper end of the 
terminal signal-tower is sta- 
tioned the train despatcher. 
He is seated at a table upon. 
which lie enormous sheets of 
paper ruled like a time-table. 
The vertical columns indicate 
all the trains in transit on 
the road, while the horizontal 
columns show the stations at 
which they stop. The des- 
patcher is an expert telegra- 
pher, and has several tele- 
graph instriments at _ his 
side. As each train arfives 
at and departs from stations 
on the route he gets the time 
from his sounder. It is im- 
mediately noted on the sheets 
before him, and in this way 
a record is kept of the loca- 
tion of each train on the road. 
It would seem, with all the 
wonderful machinery and de- 
vices for signalling, for set- 


denly moves out a couple of 


was dependent on the muscle 
of the man in the switch- 


tower. All the switches were will have a 


‘The engineer that knows his locomotive and minds the rules 
clean record”’ 


ting switches, for insuring 
safety, that accidents on rail- 
roads so carefully safeguarded 
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HARPER’ 


would not, could not, happen. But mechanism cannot accomplish 
everything in the way of safely carrying trains from one point 
to another. The engineer's watchfulness and his judgment count 
for even more than all of the intrieate and wonderful machinery 
designed for providing safety. 

“ Big Arthur” Allen, who guides trains 11 and 50, the South- 
western and Empire State expresses, two of the fastest American 
railroad trains, declares that he cannot understand how an engineer 
with good eyesight and good judgment can possibly have an acci- 
dent,—provided, he adds, “ and perhaps this is most impertant of 
all, that he obeys the rules 


S 


WEEKLY 


“That's all, T guess. The engineer that knows his locomotive 
and nfinds these few rules will have a clean record—there’s no two 
ways about it.” 

Asked to tell of some, narrow escapes his train had had, the old 
engineer shook his head, and a rosy blush showed+through the 
grime on his face. He stammered, and said: “ Ye'd like to make 
a hero of me, eh? No, | ain't none o’ them, nor ever was. There 
ain't nothing of the hero ‘bout mindin’ the rules,” and he ran off, 
and jumping aboard his locomotive hid himself in the cab. 

_Allen’s locomotive, No. 2923, one of the big Atlantie type, has 

+ recently been equipped with 
a very remarkable signal 


of the company.” 

“Big Arthur” has _ for 
thirty-nine years been in 
the employ of one railroad. 
For thirty-four years he has 
been an engineer. In all 
that time his train has 
never had an accident of 
any sort whatever. He is 
very proud of the fact. 
There are not very, many 
engineers in the country 
with such a record. 

“Payin’ ‘tention to the 
rules,” he said the other 
day, “that’s nine-tenths 
of it. Nearly all the acci- 
dents that happen are the 
result of engineer’s disre- 
gardin’ the rules as laid 
down. When you don’t see 
your signal you're to take 
that as a danger signal. 
That’s the most important 
of all rules. Never take 
chances. You'll get no 
credit for doing it, and God . 


device. It is an incandescent 
electric lamp, showing a 
white light at one end and 
a red at the other.’ It shows 
inside thee locomotive the 
same signal that is shown 
outside along track. 
This is accomplished by a 
track cireuit, through re- 
lays, a small dynamo on -the 
locomotive furnishing the 
electricity. 

For nearly a year experi- 
menting has been going on 
with this new signal device, 
and the invention is said to 
be nearly perfected. Within 
a few months, it,is expected 
the system will be in general 
use. That it will be of the 
greatest aid to engineers is 
self-evident, for it will en- 
able them to see clearly in 
the cabs of their own loco- 
motives all signals they are 
approaching that sometimes 


only knows what taking a 
chance may bring on you 
and. the lives intrusted to 
your safekeeping. You'll 
lose a little time, perhaps, 
but you can always make up those few minutes when your road is 
clear before you. And if you don’t make it up, take my word, it 
won't go against you. 

“ Then a man must have judgment. Machinery, signals, switches 
—they’re all right, but they haven't intelligence. They haven't 
judgment. There are times when a little judgment is worth a mill- 
ion pieces of machinery. When that occasion comes then use your 
intellect. That’s what it was given to you for. And another thing. 
Never know your road so well that you don’t have to keep a 
sharp lookout. Keep your eyes wide open every moment that 
you're on duty. 


The Tratn-despatcher keeps wn Touch, by Telegraplr, with the exact 
Position of every Train on the Road 


may be obscured or partial- 
ly obscured by smoke or fog. 

The number of accidents on 
American railroads, though 
still appalling, is vearly de- 
creasing as improved methods of signalling and switching are 
adopted. But there are some accidents no mechanism can prevent, 
those resulting from broken rails, washouts on the road, land- 
slides, the spreading of rails, and so on. On all the great rail- 
roads men are employed to do nothing but walk over the tracks 
and look for breaks in the rails, for obstructions, for anything that 
can possibly cause an accident. But in spite of all precautions and 
of all the new safety devices, like the automatic signals showing in 
the engineer’s cab, it is, after all, the engineers—the Jake Romers. 
the “ Big Arthur” Allens—to whom we look for safety, and in 
whose hands we trust our lives. 


This is William F. Miles, upon whom rests the entire 
Responsibility of Setting Thousands of Switches 
jor Trains at the Grand Central Station 


r 


Never know your road so well that you don't have tv 
keep a sharp lookout. When you don’t see your 
signal, you're to take that as a danger-signal’’ 
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Stars Which Change Color 


AccorvING to Mr. Garrett P. Serviss, as- 
tronomers have been puzzled of late to ac- 
count for the vagaries of one of the two. 
stars in the northern quarter of the sky 
known as “ The Pointers,”’—the two which 
form the outer side of the bowl of the 
* Great Dipper.” The upper of these, whose 
constellation name is Alpha, has been vary- 
ing its color in a most surprising manner. 
It is said, by some accounts, to turn from 
yellowish-white to red every thirty days, or, 
according to later observations, from the 
lighter eolor to a reddish-vellow, within a 
somewhat longer period. It is interesting 
to speculate upon the effects of such start- 
ling variations in the daylight of any workL 
which may be revolving in the neighbor- 
hood of that particular sun. Mr. Serviss 
cites in this connection the still more re- 
markable ease of Sirius, the Dog Star. At 
the beginning of the Christian era Sirius is 
said to have been brilliantly red in hue; 
while now it is an equally vivid blue-white, 
verging upon green, and without the slight- 

- est. trace of red. It is thought that this 
color variation in Sirius may be, as with 
Alpha in the Great Dipper, periodical, with 
the difference that the evele may be a thou- 
sand years or more, instead of several weeks. 


ADVICE TO WINSLOW'S Soornine SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrlwwa.—[ Adr.] 


NO FEATURE 
in cow’s milk for infant feeding is so important as its purity 
and the methods of preserving it. Borpen’s EAGLE BRanp 
CONDENSED MILK is scientifically produced and prepared. It 
gives to coffee a delicious flavor. Sold the world over.—{ Ad?r. | 


TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many small 
annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. N. Y. 
lelephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St.—[Adv.]} 


Goop health is real wealth—Annorr’s, the Original Angos- 
tura Bitters, is a veritable fortune to the weak.—[ Adv. ] 


“FLASTE thee, nymph, and bring with thee Jest and youth- 
ful Jollity.”—Milton: and a bottle of Coox’s IMpeKIAL EXTRA 
Dry CuaAMPAGNE.—[Adv.] 


Piso’s CUKE roR CONSUMPTION is a pleasant and effectual 
remedy for coughs and colds. 25c.—{ Adr.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LEADING. HOTELS 


Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL. 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EVROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 


BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boyiston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 


places of interest. 


Near Pack Bay STATIONS. 


OHN A. SHERLOCK, 


“Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
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‘Befo te you do 
another thing | 
James, bring me & 


CLUB 
‘COCcHTAIL 


| Im sotired shopping 
make ita MARTINI. 
Ineed a little Tonic} 
and its so much better 
than adrug of any kind 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


RICE 


ABSOLUTELY No 


COOKING. 


George Ade’s Latest 


(IMPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL) 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW 


By George Ade 


Author of “ The Girl Proposition,” “ Fables in Slang,” ete. 


Mr. Ade is perhaps the most thoroughly 
American of our humorists. People You 
Anow is his latest book, and it is made 
up of more of-his inimitable “ fables in 
slang.” There is something more than 
mere humor of expression in these fables. 
Each of them is a brilliant little satire 
on some phase of American life. People 
You Know is a book that every one will 
read and laugh over. 


Fifty Full-Page Illustrations by McCutcheon and 
Others. l6mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


LAST OF THE SHASON, 


THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Under the Personally-Conducted System of 
the Pennsylvania Kallroad, 


The last Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conduct 
ed Tour to Washington of the present season leaves 
Thursday, May 14. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station to hotel in 
Washington, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 from Tren- 
ton, $11.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points. These rates cover accommoda- 
tions for two days at the Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, 
Ebbitt, Shoreham, Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Ham- 
ilton Hotels. For accommodations at Regent. Metro- 
Olitan, National, or Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. 
Special side trip to Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 265 Fifth Avenue, New York: 
4 Court Street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J.; or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


KER’S 


BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


VIOLETTES CZAR 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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HIS OPPORTUNITY 


by MARGARET ~ SUTTON ~ BRISCOE, 


HAT was known as the “ Judge’s Court” was in ses- 
sion. Six days in each week, at noon precisely, the 
session was called by the appearance of a waiter at 
the door of Judge Wells's office, bearing on a tray a 
smoking bowl of milk-toast —the Judge’s inevitable 


luncheon. 

“I never intend,” the Judge would assert over his innocent 
bowl, “to lose my stomach. I know when to stop, and you will 
never catch me tottering into the elub, pressing the juice from un- 
fortunate canvas-backs because L can’t digest anything else. — No, 
1 know my capacity.” 

And it would seem that he did, for he was still each day at 
his oflice, eating his simple, milk-toast luncheon, spiced by con- 
versation. 

No one knew how it was first found out that he liked to have 
the legal fledglings of the building drop in at his luncheon hour, 
but it gradually came to pass that a small circle of aspirants was 
always to be found hanging about the toast-bowl for half an hour 
at noon—composing the Judge’s Court. 

* You don’t say so!”? said the Judge. “ Pussy Varden gone! It 
doesn't seem possible. What-vitality he had. You remember that 
curly white head of his. Mr. Courtney?” 

Young. Courtney—otherwise Joe—assented. No one ever called 
him Mr. Courtney but Judge Wells, who called most men by their 
surnames, with an old-fashioned courtesy and formality. 

His “air didn’t save him this time,” said’ Joe. Then he added, 
as if by an absent-ininded afterthought, “ Old devil!” 

The Jitdge looked down thoughtfully at the bit of toast on his 
fork ané dipped it again in the hot milk and butter on his 
plate. | 

* | wonder how we are to break ourselves of that habit,” he said. 
“ [ suppose we can’t go on calling a dead man names. He was 
a character.” 

“1 thought a character was just his lack,” said Joe, with a 
chuckle. 

The Judge had taken a bit of toast into his lips and could not 
at the moment speak the reproof his eyes foretold. 

*“ My necessity -was your opportunity, Mr. Courtney,” 
presently, with his little sidewise, sarcastic bow. 

He looked off into the distance, reminiscently, and broke then 
into a sudden laugh. “ That reminds me,” he said, and laughed 
again. 

His listeners settled back in their chairs and waited. A story 
was coming, as it generally came at this hour, but, as always, 
in the Judge’s own time and way. 

“Pussy Varden,” mused the Judge, “and his necessity. That 
was an odd tale. I promised George I would never tell it while 
Pussy lived. I never have. George seemed to feel there was a 
kind of tacit bargain between him and Pussy to that effect. 

“T doubt if any of vou young gentlemen knew Pussy before 
he was so generally called by that name. Of course his sponsors 
in baptism never gave it to him. His sponsors on the Street called 
him Pussy because—well, for the same reason, perhaps, that the 
name, once given, stuck to him. He was always a brilliant-look- 
ing, handsome man, but his hair began to turn white when he was 
quite young. He was younger than I, and I recaH perfectly the 
first time I ever saw him. He had then gray locks here and there 
in his black hair, and he looked more like a cireus horse than any- 
thing else. He seemed doomed to look like some animal. Later, 
when all his hair was, white, and he acquired that courtly, delight- 
ful, silken manner, every one called him Pussy—behind ‘his 
back.” 

The Judge paused, and then added, reflectively, 

“ There was never a smudge on his white fur—not a speck!” 

Joe-Courtney laughed. “I wish I knew his proces !” 

The Judge never liked to be interrupted, but Joe was privileged 
as the youngest and the cleverest of the coterie, and a spontaneous 
creature, difficult to repress. He went on unreproved: 

* Pussy could have doubled his big fortune any day by the sale 
of his white-dve seeret. Wicked old White Thomas! Many’s the 
morning I've watched him picking his way down town, bent on 
his schemes. Handsome, clever, immaculate old beau to the last. 
You'd never have guessed what wickedness was in him.” 

“No,” said the Judge, indulgently; “he was * Pussy Varden.’ 
There was a young man in my ollice some ten or fifteen vears ago 
who felt towards him exactly as you seem to, Mr. Courtney, with 
perhaps a better reason. He was quite a remarkable man in some 
ways—was George. He came in here to my private room one day 
—a few days before Christmas it was—jubilant, and, without seem- 
ing to realize in the least the serious effect it might have on his 
own prospects, told me he had beaten Pussy Varden, hands down. 
Pussy was a power to be considered in those days, both on the 
Street and politically. 

“1 looked at George in amazement. and was yet more aston- 
ished When | found he seemed to have done what he claimed. 

, Itappeared that he and Pussy had come to be on the same 
board of directors for some mill property that George was inter- 
ested in through an uncle's estate, lately inherited. Pussy had run 


he said, 


the corporation with his little finger, as it were, for years. He 
was so able, he had been allowed to do as he chose. 

“ George had waked to sudden suspicions, and, unknown to any 
one, had informed himself, and decided that the Swampside Mill, 
which we were on the verge of absorbing, had been unfairly dealt 
with. He had unfolded his views at a committee meeting called 
to consider this purchase, and, | think, rather to his own aston- 
ishment, made a stump-speech that stampeded the meeting. The 
committee, in spite of a hot fight by the minorrmy, had voted not 
to press the Swampside people at present, cig an them a 
chance to recuperate. Pussy, it chanced, was away at the time— 
out of town. I don’t suppose he ever contemplated such a sur- 
prising thing as a revolt, and George was not exactly the man one 
would have picked out for an eruption of that kind. I confess | 
was greatly surprised myself. I had put him more on cases that 
required tenacity than where brilliancey was needed. I knew he 
had stuff in him, and that as a reliable, clear-sighted, common- 
sense man one might depend on him. These things and a pleasant, 
boyish manner that put him in touch with all kinds of men were 
what I had supposed responsible for the measure of his success. 
He was young to be already a fairly successful young lawyer and 
a growing politician. 

“If he were going to have it in him to fight Pussy Varden — 
I began to look closer at the young man. He was a_ handsome, 

rank-eyed young fellow, clean-shaven, and younger looking than 
he actually was. 

“*Was your committee with power?’ I asked. 

“* No, it wash’t a committee with‘ power. He'll fight it at the 
annual meeting, of course. It comes in a few days. I’m going to 
beat him there, too. It’s a good cause. His plan is to buy in the 
Swampside people at a ruinous rate to them. They can’t refuse 
us, and they have been deliberately squeezed into this corner by us.” 

“* You don’t know anything of the kind, I said. * I’m a stock- 
holder in your company myself, and I don’t know it.’ 

“* Pussy knows it,’ said George. ‘It will be a nice Christmas 
for the Swampside investors if this deal goes through, won’t it?’ 

“*T looked up at him again. Boys have an odd way of growing 


sup when you aren't taking any particular notice of them, agd 
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some fine day when you glance up and see a grim-looking man you 
think you never saw before—it’s the boy. 

“*And you think you can meet Pussy Varden on the forum?’ 
I asked. * Did you never hear him speak?’ 

“Then I saw where it was that this man, whom I thought a 
boy, was going to show his best powers. A just, but apparently, 
losing fight might call out the unreckoned elements in him. It 
was in his eyes at that moment as he looked at me—the dedi- 
cated ferocity of the born reformer of abuses. I knew then he was 
a man bound to raise his own banner and have his own following. 
I never saw that curious, beaconlike, yet smouldering, fire in the 
eyes of an. insignificant man. 

“*Well,” I said, ‘I wish you luck. So far as my vote goes, 
you have it, but I warn you Pussy is invulnerable. I have never 
seen him thrown down. I don’t know of a weakness in his chain- 
armor—unless it be a peculiarly developed sense of humor, and I 
fancy he is a bit sensitive to ridicule. I have seen Pussy yield 
a point to a man who made him laugh, and I never saw him yield 
to any other emotion. He knows no fear—no pity.” 

“*I’m no humorist,’ said George, ‘and there is nothing funny 
in this affair—it’s dead earnest to the Swampside Mill people. 
Well, I’ve got it to do.’ 

“Then he bade me good-by and left. I wasn’t any less sure 
of his defeat because I saw his fighting blood, for I also knew 
Pussy, but I was sure there was going to be a good fight, and I 
wouldn’t have missed that meeting for a good deal. 

“I went to the annual meeting, which came a few days later. 
on Christmas éve, as it happened, and I went at the expense of 
some comfort, for it was the worst day, I think, I was ever out- 
of-doors in—regular Christmas weather, snow, wind, rain, hail— 
and there was no fight at all! The committee on the Swamp- 
side Mill matter presented their report, one or two spoke—George 
was the first speaker—and it went through, like a Christmas love- 
feast of peace and good-will, in favor of giving the Swampside 
people another chance. No friction of any kind—a positively dull 
meeting. I did not see George so much as glance at Pussy Varden. 
He was there, and sat on the other side of the room from me, 
his sleepy eyes half shut, apparently, but I saw he was watching 
George in his keen, catlike way, and, as I thought, a bit un- 
easily. Every now and then a queer, surprised, yet intensely 
amused, look came over his face. It was as if his own amusement 
surprised him. I saw plainly that he was relieved when George 
sat down and the next speaker arose. I expected each moment to 
see Pussy rise, and sway the meeting his way. Nothing of the 
kind happened. He did not speak at all. When the meeting was 
over he crossed the room and, as if casually, joined me. We had 
political affiliations at the time, and more interests in common than 
later. Well, we talked over some matters, and then I saw that 
same queer look of amusement creeping again over Pussy's face. 

“* Judge Wells, he said, ‘that young man over there,—you 
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know him, I think—the one who spoke first 
to-night,—isn’t he in your office?’ 

“* He is,’ I answered. 

“* A very remarkable young fellow,’ said 
Pussy, slowly, his eyes still on George. 

“*He never impressed me so,’ I replied. 
Indeed, I had been thinking that George 
had made a rather banal, not to say senti- 
mental, speech that night. 

“* Put it to yourself’ had been the key- 
note. ‘Suppose yourself in a place where 
your necessity is the opportunity for some 
one else. Suppose yourself so cornered that 
you are obliged to sell for fifty cents. what 
you know is worth ten dollars, or forced 
to pay ten dollars when you know the 
market price is fifty cents. How would 
you feel towards those taking that advan- 
tage of you? What would your first in- 
stinct tell you to reply to them? I think 
I know. I think all the manhood in you 
would surge up in protest. I think you 
would ery out— 

“*But why do I put words into your 
mouths? You might surrender for one good 
reason or another, yet each of you knows 
what_your first instinctive reply would be to 
such a proposition. Put it to yourself! 
Wouldn’t you call it plain highway rob- 
bery ?’ 

“That was about his line, something we 
had all heard repeatedly in Sunday-school— 
or its downtown equivalent. 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘I never thought the 
young man remarkable. But lately I have 
wondered—’ 

“ Varden opened his eyes and shot a look 
at me. He wanted, I saw, to know what I 
knew, and he was afraid—a little—that I 
knew something and was laughing at him. 
What he might be afraid of I could not 
imagine. He was in no sense timid. I had 
always suspected that his personal dignity 
was one of his assets, and that he was, as 
I had told George, a bit sensitive to ridi- 
cule, fond as he was of a joke on some one 
elsé. But of anything of this kind I was 
so utterly innocent that I must have shown 
something of my surprise in my face, for 
he laughed outright, suddenly. as if relieved 
—an odd, intensely amused chuckle. 

“*Did you see him before the meeting 
opened?” he asked. 

“* Yes, for a few moments.’ 

*“* And he had nothing to tell you?’ 

No.’ 

“* Keep your eye on that young man,’ said 
Varden. ‘ He knows how to handle men and 
to hold his tongue. You watch him. He's 
not quick—not always—but when he is— 
He’s getting rather deep in polities, isn't 
he? It’s going to be wise to get him on our 
side or ’"—he laughed again— for us to get 
on his side! T tell you, Wells, we are going 
to-hear from him.’ 

“ He chuckled again. and yet again, until 
the tears rolled down his face and his eves 
shut in enjoyment of his private joke. Then 
he wiped his eves and went off: and what 
it all meant I had no idea for some time. 
for that same night George went away for 
the Christmas holidays and was gone for 
several weeks.” 

The Judge paused in his story, and sat 
plaving with the spoon in his empty bowl. 
as if he had forgotten his audience. 

“Well?” asked Joe Courtney. 

He had an impatient wav of hurrying a 
story that interested him. The Judge would 
not have tolerated it for a moment from 
any one else. ° 

“1 was thinking, Mr. Courtney.” said the 
JIndge, “that I would let George tell you 
the rest of the storv as he told it to me. I 
believe I can recall almost his words. TI 
sent for him as soon as he came back. and 
he eame here into my private office and sat 
down in the chair by my desk. 

“*Sit vou. down there, voung man,’ I 
said, ‘and tell me all about your Pussy 
Varden-Swampside deal. I’ve been waiting 
long enough.’ 

“He seemed to have forgotten the affair 
for the time being, and as I reminded him 
of it he laughed. 

“*Oh that!’ he said. ‘TI can’t tell you 
about it now. My old schoolmaster, Father 
Howard. is in town, and I’ve promised to go 
out with him.’ He paused a moment, and 
then said, with a boyish awe in his voice. 
‘Do you know, I find that if that Swampside 
deal had gone through, Father Howard would 
have been ruined—simply ruined! He had 
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most of his savings in the mill. I didn’t know he had any interest 
in it until half an hour before the meeting. 

“*It was the oddest thing. I was on my way to the meet- 
ing,’ when I ran across Father Howard's 
old gardener —a crusty old fellow, named 
Silas. I hadn’t see him since I was 
a boy. He told me that Father Howard 
had money in the mill; he didn’t know 
how much, but he himself was in the great- 
est distress, for he’d put in every cent of 
his Savings. Wasn't it strange—my meeting 
him, just then? The last person in the world 
1 was thinking of. You remember what a 
stoimy, snowy day Christmas eve was? | 
was a little late for the meeting, and I 
knejv Pussy would be on time. I was hur- 
rying across the street when a big white 
horke bore down on me. He almost demol- 
ished me before I saw him. He was just 
the color of the weather. I suppose | was 
irritable. Id been working hard over the 
Swampside Mill affair—to no purpose that 
I could see—Pussy was working too, and 
when that old white horse banged into me it 
seemed a bit too much. I caught at his bri- 
dle, saved myself from a fall, and shouted 
to the driver why the devil didn’t he paint 
his horse such weather. He pulled up and_ 
promptly swore back at me, and I recognized 
his swearing at onee—quantity and quality. 
| hadn't heard anything like it since I was a 
boy, stealing his fruit. It took me back ten 
or fifteen years. I crawled up on the shaft 
and teld him who I was, and he drove me 
up town on the seat beside him and poured 
out all his troubles. I hadn't known he 
was in the city. He was working for 
a contractor, and had his cart piled with 
laddeis he was carting home from a_ build: 
ing. In the country he had owned his own 
team and worked for himself. He’d made a 
mistake coming to the city and a worse mis- 
take in his investment. The Swampside Mill 
had paid no interest at all through the year, 
and Christmas had come and his children 
had no Christmas tree. He had never failed 
to give them one before—never. They 
were crying over it, he said, when he 
left home, and his heart was _ broken 
by it, the way crusty old fellows do 
go to pieces over a_ little thing ‘like 


“There was one man we wouldn't take down 
under ten dollars” 
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that. Altogether, he was the bluest man I ever saw in a holiday 
season. 

“What's that. Mr. Courtney? Yes. that was exactly my 
own remark. 

* George,’ I 
said, ‘will you be 
kind enough to 
leave the tragic 
history of Silas 
and his children’s 
Christmas tree to 
another day, and 
answer the ques- 
tion I asked you? 
How did you draw 
Pussy’s claws?’ 

can’t stop 
to tell vou all that 
now. I told you 
Father Howard 
was waiting. I'll 
come again. 
But I ean finish 
the story of Silas 
in word, I 
scolded him, and 
tried to encourage 
him, and I didn't 
tell him that, bad 
as his outlook was. 
it might be worse 
for him by night. 
I asked him why 
he didn’t get out 
and make some 
more money. If 
he had lost money 
that was the one 
way to get it 
back. All _ the 
time [ was won- 
dering how to get 
those forlorn little 
country children a 
Christmas tree. It 
did geem_ pretty 
hard — their first 
Christmas in a 
city. We had been 
caught in a block under the Elevated road, and while we waited 
I had been looking up through the storm at the train standing on 
the track ahead of us. 

“* There's good money now,’ I said, ‘right before you. Look 
up there, man, at all those people on the Elevated. Can’t vou see 
for yourself something’s wrong? The train’s stalled between sta- 
tiom and station, and there they are, held up in this storm on 
Christmas eve! There isn't one of them—if | know this town— 
that wouldn’t pay, and pay handsomely, to be taken down, and 
there you sit with ladders as long as Jacob’s and say you never 
had a chance!’ 

“I mterrupted George: ‘Why, that story was in the papers 
the next morning! The engine broke in the storm, and two en- 
terprising workmen, passing with ladders in a cart, took off the 
passengers, and charged each one fifty cents a fare down the 
ladder. That wasn’t you, George!’ 

“*°Twas I,’ said George. ‘Silas and I did it. He got one 
hundred and ten fifty-cent fares towards his children’s Christmas 
tree! Pretty good half-hour’s work, wasn’t it? Fifty-five dollars. 
And then, besides that, there was one man we wouldn't take down 
under ten dollars for his single fare. When Silas told him what his 
fare would be—* What!” he shouted, “ What—’ He was a hot- 
tempered and amazingly profane person. He leaned down towards 
us, and the profanity fairly pattered on the pavement. He called 
it “ highway robbery ’—with several minor embellishments. But 
Silas was his match at that—and more. He seemed in a particular 
hurry to get somewhere, and he paid his ten dollars and came 
down. Silas drove home with the whole sum—sixty-five dollars— 
in his pocket. I declined to divide with him. I thought that 
would buy several Christmas trees. I took it upon myself to 
speak a word to our ten-dollar fare when he stepped off the ladder. 
I lifted my hat and I walked up close to him. 

“*VYour sentiments do you honor,’ I said. ‘It was highway 
robbery, and I thank you for that word.’ 

“* He was so astonished he couldn’t reply, and I left him star- 
ing at me and went on my way to the meeting. That’s all.’ 

“T sat staring at George, and he sat looking at me, with his 
hands on his knees and with no expression whatever on his good- 
looking young face, save an absolutely preternatural gravity. 

“* Well,’ he said. ‘I must go. As I have remarked before, Fa- 
ther Howard is waiting.’ af 

“T jumped up from my chair and laid my hand on the boy's 
arm. ‘George!’ I said. ‘ You villain—’” 

Joe Courtney, who had been bending forward, listening 
more and more intently, burst into his sudden, high, crowing 
laugh. 

" Judge,” he said, “ it was old Pus—” 

The Judgé half arose, bowing low and repeatedly across his 
emptied bowl. until his laughing audience arose perforce. — 

“ Good-day, gentlemen,” he said, as they trooped by him like boys 
after recess, hustling Courtney along with them. 
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The Finest Race-course in 
the World 


Tue Westchester Racing Association is 
building at Queens, Long Island, a racing 
plant which will undoubtedly be the most 
complete and luxurious in the world. It 
is to cost $1,500,000, and will probably be 
finished before the opening of the racing 
season of 1904. Belmont Park, the 
course will be called, is to oceupy over 600 
acres. It will cover the territory lying to 
the north and south of the Hempstead Turn- 
pike at Queens, on the south side of the 
line Df the Long Island Railroad. Four 
hundred acres will lie to the north of the 
turnpike, and 200 to the south of it. On 
the larger. portion to the north of the road 
will be located the race-courses, an exercis- 
ing track, a grand stand, field stand, club- 
house, jockey-house, paddock, judges’ stand, 
timers’ stand, ete. On the south side it is 
proposed to build still another training 
track and additional stables. The plans 
provide for numerous round and straight 
tracks—the main one to be one hundred feet 
wide on the stretches and seventy-five on the 
turns. Races will be run from right to 
left, after the English custom, instead of 
from left to right, as on most American 
courses. There will be a grand stand 750 
feet long which will seat 11,000 people. In 
the rear will be a large betting ring, easy of 
access from the stand and lawn. 

Everything: has been planned with a view 


to meeting the requirements of a_ great 
metropolitan race-track. The assembling 


and dispersing of crowds will be elaborately 
cared for; and for their accommodation 
there are to be restaurants, cafés, and 
ladies’ dining-rooms and parlors. 

The club-house—to be connected by a 
bridge with the grand stand—will be par- 
ticularly complete in its appointments. It 
will surpass in quality of construction and 
magnificence any racing club-house in 
America, or, probably, in the world. The 
approach to it will be through groves of 
oak-trees between the Hempstead Turnpike 
and the rear of the grand. stand. Trains 
from Long Island City will reach the park 
in twenty- five minutes, and visitors will pass 
from them through a covered walk elevated 
gradually to the level of ‘the mezzanine floor 
of the grand stand. 


A Curious Studio 


In’ one of the roundhouses of the Erie 
Railroad is being carried on to-day an 
artistic undertaking of national importance. 
The interior of the roundhouse has. been 
turned into a workshop known as the “St. 
Louis Exposition Studio,” and the work 
that is in progress there is the completing 
of 250 groups of statuary for the Exposi- 
tion. Mythological and allegorical figures 
of heroic size are being constructed of 
lath, plaster, and burlaps from models sent 
in by some of the most eminent American 
sculptors. As soon as the statues are com- 
pleted they are packed into box-cars and 
sent to the Exposition Grounds at St. Louis. 
Several car-loads have already been skipped 
from the roundhouse, and more will follow. 
Mr. Karl Bitter, the well-known sculptor, is 
in charge of the work. 


Elgar’s New Work 


Epwarp ELGAR, whose sacred cantata, 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” has lately 
caused such a stir in the musical world, is 
at work upon a new oratorio, which he is 
writing for performance at the next Bir- 
mingham festival. The title of the work is 
“ The Apostles,” and the text, with a slight 
exception, is scriptural. Elgar has not at- 
tempted to individualize all of the twelve 
Apostles, but has selected only Peter, John, 
and Judas as his dramatic figures. The sub- 
ject is severely religious in character, and 
should inspire Elgar's devout and mystical 
imagination to an impressive musical ex- 
pression. 
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THE PEERLESS 


THE 1905 PEERLESS 


THE PEERLESS is the motor car you want. 


save time and trouble for the operators who are not born 


engineers. 


no chains to clean or adjust. 


lever controls three speeds forward and one reverse. 
allowing the operator to increase the speed at will. 


Why? Because it is easy to operate, climbs 
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Conn. Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Banker Bros. Co., 629 N. Broad St. 
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Joplin, Mo.—C. Hart. 
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Rochester, N. Y.— Rochester Automobile Co., 
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Binghamton, N. ¥Y.—Binghamton Automobile Co. 

New Haven, Conn.—F. B. Bradley, 668 State St. 

Providence, R. L—Il. G. Martin & Co., 196-200 W. E x- 
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By J. J. BELL 


This exquisitely tender and humorous tale of a wee 
Scottish laddie, his father and kis mother, has created 
a furor in London, and is to-day the most popular 
book in the United Kingdom. 

The London Bookman says of it : 

‘Recent fiction has givens no more delightfully 
whimsical or quietly sympathetie creations than this 
sturdy, human young laddie, his father and mother, 
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And the London Speaker: 
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“If you want to know what smartly dressed men will 
wear this Spring, ask vour clothter to show 
you Stein-Bloch Clothes.” 


THE TAILORMAN’S EXCUSES 


are innumerable, when your suit or top 
coat does not fit or prove as satisfac- 
tory as you think it should. You can 
avoid the excuses and the dissatisfaction 
by buying the fine wholesale-tailored 
ready-to-wear 


STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 


WHICH $I AND 
COST 5 UPWARD, 


for a Suit_or Spring Overcoat, at any 
agency in the United States. Men of 
moderate means save money and men of 
wealth show good judgment, when they 
wear Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes—the 
clothes thatare daily supplanting the ex- 
pensive made-to-order clothes with the 
best-dressed men. Every coat we make 


BEARS THIS LABEL: 


It's woven ingsilk, and sewn beneath the flap of the 
coat lining below the collar. 


LOOK FOR IT, 
The dealers who sell Stein- Bloch Smart Clothes dis- 


play our Fashion Plates in their windows and stores ; 


if none in your town, write for name ot nearest dealer. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 
Wholesale Tailors, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FREE—A book on ‘* Dress,” beautifully illustrated | 


will be sent to you if you 


risp 


Large, clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from thé finest 
Southern White Corn. 


with this season’s styles, 
write for Series kh. 


Always mention HARPER’S WEEKLY | 


When writing to advertisers. 


HAKPER’S WEERLY 


Is there Air on the Moon? 


Proressor W. H. PickertnG, of Harvard, 
who has been carrving on a series of lunar 
observations, is said to have discovered un- 
mistakable evidence of the presence of hoar- 
frost on the moon's surface: If Professor 
Pickering is right, that. much-mooted ques- 
tion, Has the moon an atmosphere? is defi- 
nitely settled in the affirmative; for the pres- 
ence of hoarfrost implies both moisture and 
an enveloping atmosphere. The professor's 
discovery, if valid, demonstrates also the 
possibility of some order of human existence 
on the moon, and so plays havoe with ,ae- 
cepted astronomical theories. Is it possible 
that the moon. is not, after all, a dead world? 


A Unique Newspaper 


A DAILY newspaper for which the news is 
supplied entirely by wireless telegraphy has 
been established on the island of Catalina, 
a tourists’ resort in the Pacific. Catalina 
is fifty-two miles from Los Angeles, and the 
Times of that place issues The Wireless as 
an auxiliary publication for the purpose of 
reaching Times subscribers on incoming 
steamers -before their arrival at the main- 
land. The Wireless announces editorially 
that it “ salutes the dawn, the people of the 
continents, and our sister islands of the 
seas as the first-born progeny of the greatest 
of all the achievements of ¢électrical. enter- 
prise—telegraphy, without wires in daily let- 
ter-press.” The paper contains foreigtw&nd 
local news, and an epitomized bulletin of 
current events—all sent from the mainland 
by wireless. 


A Tube-Line ‘across the English 
Channel 


‘ A PLAN is said to be mi ituring for 
construction of a tube-line 


the 
neross the Eng- 


lish Channel, for the transmission of mail 
and express matter between Dover and 
Calais. Two iron tubes, a little over a yard 


in diameter, would be laid along the bottom 
of the channel or carried on pillars above 


the surface of the water, and the mail and 
parcels would be driven through the tubes 
by a high degree of pneumatic force. A 


variation of this plan provides for the lay- 
ing of a miniature narrow-gauge railway 
track to carry diminutive trains of from ten 
to fifteen wagons by an ingenuous use of 
compressed air. The trains would serve for 
the transport of a considerable merchandise 
traffic. An ambitious extension of the 


scheme looks to the running of small trains 


to carry twenty persons each. The pas- 
sengers would have to lie extended. upon 


sofas, so as not to bump their heads against 
the ceiling of the tubes—a rather ticklish 
mode of transit for nervous travellers! It 
is promised, however, that they would cross 
the channel in twenty minutes, entirely 
without fear of seasickness. 


The World’s Wealth 


A WRITER in one of the recent magazines 
gives some interesting facts concerning .the 
distribution of the world’s wealth among the 
different nations. The total wealth of the 
world is roughly estimated at $400,000,0)00,- 
000. Of this sum the larger part is owned 
by Americans and Europeans, the United 
States share being in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000,000,—about one-fourth of the 
whole. The wealth of the United Kingdom, 
combining the shares of England, Septland, 
and Ireland, is estimated at £11,806,000,000 
—a little less than $60,000,000,000, making 
Great Britain the richest of European 
nations. France comes next, with property 
amounting to $48,000,000,000 in American 


money. Germany's portion is about $40,000,- 
000,000, and Russia’s $32,000,000,000. The 
other ten European nations are listed as 


financial im- 
approxi- 


of their 
Austria - Hungary 
mately), $21.649,600,000; Italy, $15,168.- 
000.000; Spain, $11,424,000,000;  Seandi- 
navia, $6,220,800,000; the Danubian states, 
$4.924.800.000; Belgium, $4,742.400,000; 
Holland, $4,224.000,000; Switzerland, %2.- 
361,600,000 ; Portugal, $1,978,800,000 ; 
Greece, $1,065,600,000., 
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ELECTRIC 
VICTORIA 


Mark XXXI 


HIS vehicle presents the most effective 

combination of art and utility to be 
found in a single-seated electric automobile. 
Its comfort, elegance, and ease of control 
adapt it admirably to ladies’ use. The new 
model has various improvements, including 
noiseless driving gears and removable bat- 
tery covers. 


Our New Catalogue Will 
be mailed on request 


In print and illustration this catalogue is the 
most artistic book of ‘its kind ever issued. 
The pictures and descriptions cover the full 
line of Columbia automobiles, including 
electric Runabouts, Victorias, Phaetons, 
Surreys, Tonneaus, Cabriolets, Coupés, 
Broughams, Hansoms, Busses, Special 
Service and Delivery Wagons, Trucks, 
and the new 24 H.-P. Columbia Gasolene 
Touring Car. . 


Electric Vehicle Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM : 134-136-138 W. 39th St. 


BOSTON : 74-76-78 Stanhope Street 
CHICAGO: 1421 Michigan Avenue a 


Wild Life of Orchard and Field 
By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


Based on this author's ** Friends Worth Knowing.” 
this book is entirely new, and quite different from the 
former work, while embodying all the qualities which 
made it popular. 


Iilustrated with many New Photographs. $1.40 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


1824 A.D. + 22 GOLD MEDALS 


DR.SIEGERTS 
NGOSTURA 


BITTERS 


The Worlds Best Tonic 
Imported from Trinidad B.W1. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
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The stomach and bowels get 
clogged. (Constipation.) The 
liver gets upset. (Biliousness. ) 
And attendirg these two simple 
ailments come all kinds of dis- 
eases and complications. 

To relieve and to cure these 
troubles, the entire medical 
world recommends and pre- 
scribes 


We eat too fast, we exercise too 
little, we overwork our nerves. 


Nature’s Laxative Water. 
Take only the genuine. Don't 
be deceived by a laxative called 


‘‘HuNYAD!’’ water—ask for and 
demand HUNYADI JANOS 


The U. S. 
‘Long Distance ”’ 


Automobile Co.’s 


TOURING CARS 
Built for American Roads 


er 


TYPE C. TONNEAU 


Two Cylinders, Vertical Engine 
Price $2500.00 


Built for service, long runs and hill climbing. Simply 
operated, free from vibration. Each part easily 
reached, no intricate machinery to get out of order, 


TYPE A,RUNABOUT- - - - - $1250.00 
TYPE B. TONNEAU . - - - - 1500.00 


Our book is of unusual interest to 


Automobilists. Sent free on request 


—U. S. Long Distance Automobile Co. 
110-114 West qrst Street, New York 
Factory, 307 Whiton St., Jersey City 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 


ad Best Cough Syrup. ‘Tastes Good. 
“ CONSUMPTION 


Te) in time. Soild by druggists. 
and LIQUOR HARITSCURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 


have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J. L. Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
ASTHMA Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 


Book 24A,F REE. DR.HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


The Melodies of Nations 


A NATION'S melodies constitute its prin- 
cipal identification. ~ 

In Russia, a profound melancholy has 
always been the key-note of the popular 
temperament. The symphonies of Brahms 
breathe the calm, noble sentiments of the 
German race. The reason why the cele- 
brated Italian composers have not been dis- 
tinguished by their. symphonies is found in 
their chief racial characteristic, which is 
dramatic and lyrical, expressing itself best 
in opera. 

Russia is the only country in which semi- 
savage instincts and primitive sentiments 
prevail at the present time. It is for this 
reason that art, broadly speaking, is in its 
infancy in Russia. The first of our world- 
recognized composers is only recently de- 
ceased. 

Many peasants are now living who of- 
fered Tschaikowsky hospitality in their 
isolated villages when he visited them to 
take notes of their traditional musical ex- 
pressions for use in his great symphony en- 
titled “1812.” As the date signifies, this 
symphony was to depict Napoleon’s attempt- 
ed conquest of the Czar’s domain. The first 
question, then, in the composer’s mind was: 

wdlid the vast Russian populace express 
nusical emotions at that period? The 
answer to that question was to be had 
n themselves, for Tschaikowsky had no 
predecessor as a collector of Russian folk- 
song. 

Tschaikowsky found that the backbone of 
Russian national melody lay with the ancient 
peasant population. These are of two classes, 
—those who till the soil and those who do 
menial labor in other capacities. The Rus- 
sian tillers of the soil are abjectly poor and 
ignorant. In the long winter Tschaikowsky. 
while royalty in St. Petersburg and Moscow 
lamented his absence. was living with pea- 
sant families in their stables, where they 
gathered for the warmth which the cattle 
gave them. 

The theme to which political prisoners 
marched to their living death in Siberia, 
Tschaikowsky got at first hand. He heard 
their despairing chant as they passed through 
the villages where he stopped, and it became 
the foundation of his “ Slave March ” in his 
“1812” symphony. 

After “ 1812,” Russia, and indeed the whole 
musical world, said to Tsehaikowsky, “ No 
more operas from you, if you please.” 

Here in a nut shell was the dictum of the 
whole scholarly musical world, that opera 
belongs to the nations of the south. Its 
birthplace is Italy, and the operas of Italian 
composers are so well known that their fa- 
mous themes are familiar even in the re- 
mote villages of this country. These themes 
are not based on the sufferings and the super- 
stitions of the peasantry, as in Russia, but 
are drawn from the familiar alphabet of 
romance. The passions common to all hu- 
mankind speak in their phrases. Here the 
courtiers at all thrones learned the measures 
of chivalry, and the poets found their images 
mated to sweet strains. 

Though stirred by the same impulses, the 
people of Spain failed to produce composers 
of sufficient artistic breadth to put her wild 
and passionate melodies into the larger 
forms. From the Moors they inherited cer- 
tain Oriental effects; but all were made an 
eager sacrifice to the dance and to the 
serenade. When the Spaniard is sad he does 
not sing, therefore his national music does 
not fully reveal his character, and has not a 
prominent place in musical history. 


Perfect 
Food 
Means 
Perfect 
Health 


Perfect health 
means bright. 


sparkling eyes, 
a clear com- 
plexion, a4 
sweet breath, 
sound white > 
teeth, an active 
brain and a 
sym metrical 
body. 


| 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
is a perfect food because it is complete in itself for the perfect 
nourishment of the whole body. (Read that statement again.) 
SHREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT IS IN THE 
MOST HYGIENIC FOOD LABORATORY IN THE WORLD. 

The wheat is thoroughly cooked and spun out into porous 
shreds and is, therefore, naturally light and short without the 
use of yeast, baking powders, fats or chemicals of any kind. 
It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural 
exercise. This means perfect cligestion, perfect health and 
immediate relief from constipation. Sold by all Grocers, 


Send for “ The Vital Question ** (Cook Book, 
illustrated in colors) FREE. Address 


The Natural Food Co., Niagara Falie, N.Y. j 


« 


* A handsome book in boards 15x9 inches, 
with an embossed cover in five colors. 
This book has 72 colored pages of fun for 
old and young. The jolly old gentleman, 
dear to grown people as well as child- 
ren, might almost be called the ‘‘ Mr. 
Pickwick’’ of comic pictures. The success 
of the series in the New York Herald was 
instantaneous, for who has not heard of 
Foxy Grandpa and Bunny ? 

Everybody should have the Foxy Grandpa 
Book in their household; it keeps boys 
and girls amused for hours at a time. It 
makes an interesting and beautiful present 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 


L. R. Hamersly Co. 


49 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Hovusenoip Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Solc 
subject to trial and approval. Sexe 
Jor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co 
(Cyxus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


One t 


KORN-KRISP 


aste convinces 


Best of all modern foods 


No 


fe 


TIL YOU'VE SEEN 
OUR STYL 
AND PRICES. 


Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 


Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OUR HUSBAND often stops at the Club for 


dinner. Ile can there have served MeIlhenny’s Sabasco Sauce. 


for his Oysters, his Soup, and his Salad. 
Tabasco Sauce at home. 


Counteract this tendency by having 


Ile will appreciate it, and you will find many uses for it. 
At your dealers’. Write for interesting booklet, MeI LH ENN Y'S TABASCO, New Iberia, La. 
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j HARPER’S WEEKLY 


insures,a clear head, 
| | | a bright eye and a good 
| cordingly enjoy and com- 
mend it. 
; “IT’S ALWAYS FAIR WEATHER WHEN 
GOOD FELLOWS GET TOGETHER.” 
The best pledge of good fellowship in fair 
é weather or foul is 
Dewar’s Scotch 
F. the King of Whiskies and the Whisky of 
z Kings. Awarded 53 gold and prize medals, 
j and supplied by Roya] Warrant to His Majesty 
King Edward VII. 
a A COACHING PRINT 
= “To the Health of the Whip” (copyright, 1903, by Frederick Glassup) 
=a seer: a reproduction in four colors of the original design by Edwar 
Ns. Penfield, shown herewith, will be sent to any address on receipt uf 10 cents 
4 in silver. Printed on fine plate paper, size 9 x 12, without advertisement 
- of any kind, and suitable for framing in club house or home. Next month, 
} ** Fisherman’s Luck,"’ by E. N. Blue. Address 
rREDERICS&A GLASS U P 
Sole Agent for John Dewar & Sons, Ltd. 
126 Bleecker Street, New York 


Qne taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


of all modern foods 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 
fil 


NEW YORK BUFFALO, VIA NEW YORK CENTRA 


OOK 


Mellow 


The commingling of purity, 
age, and flavor makes 


Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


America’s 
Best Whiskey 


It is particularly 
recommended to 
women because 
of its age and 
excellence. 


4 It is 
the First Sought 
and 


The First Bought 


oe Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltinnore, Md. 


To Make a Manhattan Cocktall. 
Fill tall glass with fine ice, over which pour a little 
syrup. Add one dash Angostura Hitters. Pour in one- 
half averawe drink Red Top Rye whiskey, and same 


quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschinw cherry, or olive, or Pim- 
Olas, and serve. 


“If it’s RED TOP RYE it’s right” 
FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS, Distillers 


CINCINNATI, 


OF 
PONY BAKER 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


Author of “A Boy's Town.’ 


This is a most delightful story of the adventures, 
experiences, and feelings of a ‘‘real’’ boy. It is f 
a book for grown people as well as for boys, for ' 


it portrays in a vein of rare insight and humor 
the actual life of boy-town as all know it. 


Iilustrated. $1.25 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


FINEST ONE-DAY _ RBAIL- 
= ROAD RIDE IN THE WORLD. 
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